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succeeds in developing round from unround 
vowels, it should work the other way also. 
That is, one who did not know the vowel of si, 
but knew that of lime, should be able to derive 
the i from the u. The method would be this: 
let him first fix his lips as for an ordinary open 
vowel, then let him put the plate against them, 
and produce the known «-sound. On taking 
away the plate, the sound should be that of i in 
si, for the tongue remains in the 7^-position 
which, if phoneticians are right, is also the 
z-position, and the lips have all the time re- 
mained " open." To take another and better 
example : one unacquainted with the high-back 
of Gaelic laogh, ought to be able to derive it, 
if he knows the high-back-round of French on. 
For, by producing on through the rounder, and 
by then taking the rounder away during the 
production of voice, there should be an instant 
change to high-back. The whole matter rests 
on the temporary substitution of a plate for the 
lips, and the idea is so simple that no further 
description is necessary. 

If it be true that we can thus derive an 
unknown from a known vowel, the fact is 
evidently of some value ; for wherever a 
language has a round vowel and not its open 
mate, or the open vowel and not the round 
mate, it would be possible for one who knew 
the sounds of that language to discover, at 
least with considerable accuracy, the unknown 
sound. A glance at any vowel table will show 
at once in how many cases this would be 
valuable. The number of these cases is largely 
increased for a person who has learned two or 
or three of the simpler vowels of a foreign 
language, such, for an English-speaking person, 
as 1 and on of French, and o of German. It is 
usually unsafe to experiment on foreign sounds, 
yet these simpler vowels may be thoroughly 
mastered and may then serve as a basis for the 
production of others. 

To determine whether such a rounder has 
any practical value in the acquirement of new 
sounds, I have been trying it with my beginning 
classes in French. It is perhaps too early to 
speak definitely, but certainly a large per cent 
of my pupils have either the French u or a 
close approximation to it. It would of course 
be absurd to claim that the rounder can do 
any more than to teach the ear how the u, or 



unknown vowel, sounds, but even that would 
be a great deal, for it is there the student must 
begin. The rounder is an attempt to provide 
him a model which he may consult as often as 
he wishes. Aside from any value in and of 
itself, such a mechanical contrivance, especially 
if made by the student, would serve to fix his 
attention more particularly on pronunciation. 
I shall be very glad to know the results of any 
attempts to use the rounder as an aid to pro- 
nunciation. 

I have said that a glass plate such as is 
described has other and perhaps more im- 
portant uses than those just mentioned. It is 
clear that with such a plate, we can pronounce 
o, ou, the u of foot, or indeed any round 
vowel, with the lips in the open position. This 
means that with good light and a mirror, we 
can, by means of such a glass plate, see the 
tongue in these round vowels, a thing which, I 
believe, has hitherto been impossible. The 
slightest quivering or change of the tongue in 
passing from one of these vowels to another, 
may be clearly noted. The consonants also 
offer a good field for examination, especially 
the lip-stop consonants, p and b, the lip-nasal 
m, and the so-called lip-back, wh and w. 

I may add that the rounders which I have 
were made by David Walsh, Union Glass 
Works, Somerville, Mass., but a short distance 
from Harvard University, where the rounder 
was first used. Mr. Walsh is an exceedingly 
careful and intelligent workman, and for 
experimental apparatus in glass, is one of the 
best in America. 

Raymond Weeks. 
University of Michigan. 



Htitchels. 



To the Editors of Mod. Long. Notes : 

Sirs : — In the Proceedings of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 1890, 
p. xviii, mention is made of the word hutchels, 
used in East Tennessee to denote ' dried 
peaches.' It is mentioned there as a ' dialectic 
survival of Older English.' But what is that 
older form of the word ? If none were to be 
found, may the term not be explained as a 
German loan-word, lately introduced into East 
Tennessee English ? There is, in German, the 
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verb hutzeln, meaning 'to dry fruit' [Obsl- 
dorreit\, particularly pears and plums. Figura- 
tively, it is also used in the intransitive sense 
of zusammenschrumpfen. The compound 
einhotzeln occurs ; for example, in Burger's 
famous ballad ' Der Kaiser und der Abt ': 

" Wie hotzelt Ihr ein ! 
Mein Sixchen ! es muss euch 'was angethan sein" ! 

The substantive hutzel, fern., plur. hutzeln, 
means 'gedorrtes obst.' 

Emil Hausknecht. 
Berlin. 

CHAUCER'S PROLOQUE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — Mit Riicksicht auf Herrn Tweedies 
Bemerkung (Mod. Lang. Notes, vi, 218) zu v. 
400 des Prologs der ' C. T.' erlaube ich mir an 
Anglia 1, 478 zu erinnern, wo ich die Stelle 
langst so erklart habe, wie es jetzt auch Skeat 
thut. 

J. ZUPITZA. 
Berlin. 



SCHILLER TRANSLA TION. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — I am surprised to see (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, vi, page 438) that Buchheim's transla- 
tion of Schiller's wirf es entschlossen kin nach 
deiner Krone ('Jungfrau von Orleans,' i, 4), 
"for the benefit of thy crown," should be 
objected to. ' Nach ' here denotes the aim at 
which everything Karl has, is to be thrown. 
' ' Thy crown is at stake, in order to secure it ' ' — 
says Sorel to Karl : " aim at it with everything 
thou hast," " throw at it everthing thou hast," 
"give up everything . . . for the benefit of thy 
crown." 

Emil Hausknecht. 
Berlin. 



A SUGGESTION IN PROVENCAL 
LITER A TURE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Long Notes. 

Sirs : — A slight error in connection with the 
penitential song of William IX of Poitiers 
deserves correction. This song, which is the 
fourth of the selections from this poet given by 
Bartsch in his ' Chrestomathie provencale,' 
closes with the words ; 



" Aissi guerpisc joi e deport 
e vair' e gris e sembeli." 

The vocabulary defines gris, with a reference 
to this passage, grau. In Diez' ' Leben und 
VVerke der Troubadours,' there is also the 
following translation : 

"Und hiermit geb'ich Freud und Scherz 
Und Bunt und Grau und Zobel auf." 

It is easy to understand that the author 
should abandon bright colors, but why should 
he say adieu to grey ? Does not the word rather 
signify an expensive fur? Chaucer, describing 
the finery of his Monk, says ("Prologue," 
193-4) : 

" I saugh his sieves purfiled atte houde 
With grys, and that the fyneste of a loud." 

In connection with this passage, see the note 
in Morris' Edition of the " Prologue, etc." 
(Clarendon Press Series) particularly two 
references to the 'Roman de la Rose,' line 9417 ; 

" Et de vair et de gris la forre," 

and lines 9602-3 ; 

" Et commandes que l'eu vous veste 
De camelot, de vair, de gris." 

Lewis F. Mott. 
College of the City of New York. 



Dove FOR Dived. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — In answer to Professor Stockley's 
query in the December number of Mod. Lang. 
Notes (vi, p. 252) I can say that my experience 
goes to show that the use of dove for dived is 
not confined to any particular part of the 
United States. It is quite common in this 
section of the country ; and I once heard an 
instructor in an eastern university say, "He 
dove under." In Iowa I have never heard 
wove as the past tense of wave. 

In this connection it will not be out of place 
to say that the verb enthuse, especially in the 
past participle or adjective form enthused 
{enthusiastic), is surprisingly common in Iowa 
City, even among educated people. It would 
be interesting to learn how extensively this 
word is employed in other places. I do not 
remember to have heard it in the East. 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 

State University of Imva. 
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